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A DISTRESSING SCENE. 

Perhaps none of my young readers abroad 
have ever sailed down the beautiful harbor of 
Boston. The view of the city as you leave the 
wharves is delightful, but you will not sail far 
before your attention is drawn in one direction 
and another, by the neat flourishing villages and 
towns in its immediate vicinity. As you glide 
over the smooth expanse of waters, you soon ap- 
proach some beautiful islands, covered with rich 
verdure, some inhabited and others occupied as 
pastures for cattle. On some are strong fortifi- 
cations for our country’s defence, on others the 
peaceful and industrious fisherman spreads his 
net. But there is one of these islands about 
which I wish to say more; it is called ‘ Thomp- 
son’s Island.” On this island there is a large, 
neat and commodious dwelling house, to which 
are attached other out buildings. At a little dis- 
tance from the wharf may be seen one or two 
large boats, which belong to the island, and are 
kept there for the use of those who live there. 
This is the Farm-School, an excellent Institu- 
tion for young lads, who are brought from the 
city and kept at school and useful labor, till they 
are of suitable age to be put to trades or upon 
farms. It is a happy home for many who have 
no parents, or whose parents cannot take care 
of them. 

A few weeks since there were 41 lads in that 
peaceful, retired spot. But a sad day came. 
There had been a visitation of the school by the 
directors and parents of the boys, who were de- 
lighted to find these youth in good health, at- 
tending to their duties in good order, and mak- 
ing laudable advances in their studies. The day 
following these exercises, these lads were allowed 
a holiday, as a reward for their good behaviour ; 
and twenty seven of the number were permitted to 
take one of their boats & go below a fishing, under 
the charge of two men, their esteemed teacher and 
anexperienced boatman. They pushed from the 
wharf with high expectations of pleasure, while 
their younger companions were left to sport upon 
the land. They caught several fish and were 
returning to their home in fine spirits, and pass- 
ed so near the island as to be cheered by the 
boys on shore, and returned the cheer. This 


on board, except four boys, were drowned. 
Three of the boys kept themselves above water 
by clinging to a box, in which they carried the 
bait, till they were picked up. 

How sad the event! 
buried in one cold, watery grave! 
hearts have been wrung with anguish. 
mourning the loss of sons, sisters the loss of 
The benefactor’s home is made deso- 
Those boys who remain, now look upon 
those restless waters, and think with sadness how 
they swallowed up their school-mates and teach- 
er. They gaze upon that empty boat quietly moor- 
ed in its place, yet it seems like the bier, which 
has just borne away the dead to the grave. They 
go to their school-room, play-ground, chamber, 
table, but in all these are vacant seats. 
look for their guide and associates to enter, but 
this momentary expectation is checked by the 
thought that death has taken them. 

My young reader, how true it is, that death 
comes when we think not of it. It may come 
when we are asleep, at midnight, when engag- 
ed in our innocent sports, with our friends, or 
away from them; in sickness or in perfect health; 
when in school or in the street. 
son why the Saviour has told us to be always 
If we are Christians, if our 
sins are forgiven and we love God, then we are 
If God should call for you as unexpect- 
edly as he called for these boys, it would be well 
with you; your spirits would go to heaven to be 
forever with the Saviour. 
you are not prepared. You have not repented 
of your sins, nor left off sinning. 
I have now said, and remember it as the voice of scrambled up the bank to get at them, and being 
God’s providence warning you not to live in sin 
another day; not to disregard the injunction, 
‘seek thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 
Love and serve him in whose hand thy health 
and life is, and who has a perfect right to take 
what he has given.—S. S. Treasury. 
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From my Grandfather Gregory. 
THE THORN IN THE FINGER, 


It was on a fine frosty morning, three days 
after Christmas-day, that Fanny Tielding skip- 
ped uibrg the road, to leave her little present at} j¢. 
the hease of my grandfather Gregory. 

And why did the little girl skip along so light- 
heartedly? and why did the little basket in her 
hand appear as light as a feather? 
tell you why; it was because she had been very 
industrious, and had finished knitting a nice pair 
of warm lambs’-wool stockings, which she was 
carrying as a present to my grandfather Grego- 
ry, on his birth-day. 

In a very short time, Fanny arrived at my 
grandfather’s door, and in another minute she 
had made her courtesy in the little parlor, where 
my grandfather was sitting, and had begged him 
to accept a few fine apples from her mother, and 
from herself a pair of lamb’s-wool stockings of 
her own knitting. 


O! I will 





was the last shout of these youthful voices, for 
the boat was soon after upset, and sunk, and all 


The smile on the face of the old gentleman 
plainly told how much he was pleased; and ris- 


ing from his arm-chair, and shaking Fanny by 
the hand, ‘* Well, my little maid,” said he, “I 
have many pairs of lambs’-wool stockings by me 
already, but not one pair among them shall I 
value like the pair you have brought me; and 
now let me tell you why. It is not,” said he, 
bidding her sit down beside him; “it is not only 
because I am pleased with your attention, in 
making me a present which must have cost you 
a good deal of trouble; but because you have 
appeared to me to pay great attention to my ad- 
vice, and do, I hope, love the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Your father, Fanny, was for many years a faith- 
ful friend of mine, and, I believe, an humble fol- 
lower of the Redeemer; and I rejoice to see his 
widow and his child treading in his steps. Tell 
your mother that when eating my apples I shall 
not forget who gave me them; and often will 
your lambs’-wool stockings remind me of a little 
girl that I hope I shall ever love. But what is 
the matter with your finger that you have it 
wrapped up so?” 

Here little Fanny blushed, and held down her 
head. 

‘© Come, let me see it, for I am afraid that all 
is not right. What, have you cut it, or scalded 
it, or pricked it with your needle?” 

‘No, sir ;” said Fanny, still holding down her 
head, and blushing more than ever. 

‘Well, then, tell me at once what is the 
matter.” 

‘“ Why, sir,” said Fanny, “‘my mother sent 


But I fear many of|me on an errand yesterday, and as I went along 


I saw some fine, red, shining thorn apples in the 
hedge ; but they were up very high, and so I 


in a hurry, as my mother wanted me back again 
directly, { caught hold of a thorn bush, and a 
thorn stuck into my finger, and I have never 
been able to get it out; it pained me sadly last 
night, but this morning I forgot all about it, af- 


‘|ter I had tied it up.” 


Fanny unwrapped her finger, which was much 
swelled, and my grandfather got out his magni- 
fying glass, and saw the thorn, which, with the 
point of a penknife, he soon took out. 

«Ah, Fanny! my girl,” said he, as she again 
tied up her finger, ‘this little circumstance may, 
after all, be of some service to you; therefore 
sit down again, and let us have some talk about 
And now, remember, that I am not going to 
scold you, for I make it a rule never to scold on 
my birthday, if Ican help it. I dare say, that 
the pain you have felt has already punished you 
enough; but I must not lose an opportunity of 
giving you some good advice, especially as you 
have given me so good a pair of lambs’-wool 
stockings.” 

Fanny had not cried out, or made a single 
wry face while the thorn was taken from her 
finger; and she now sat looking attentively at 
my grandfather, whom she loved in her little 
heart. : 

‘¢ What a pity it is, Fanny, in a world where- 
in it has pleased God to give us so many bless 
ings, that we cannot be contented, without going 
out of the path of our duty to obtain what, per- 
haps, after all, is hardly worth having. When 
your mother sent you on an errand, and you 
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knew that she wanted you to return quickly, it 
was thoughtless to waste your time in scrambling 
to obtain a few red berries, and you see the con- 
sequence, for you only gota thornin your finger. 

‘‘ And so will it ever be, my dear girl, all the 
days of your life, if you live to be as old as poor 
Mary Brown, and they say she was ninety-four 
last September. So it will be, I say, with you 
all your life long; if you wander from the path 
of duty you will assuredly meet with some dis- 
appointment or vexation, that will trouble you as 
much as a thorn in your finger. 

“I remember when a boy, and a little older 
than you are now, that, when sent on an errand 
which required haste, I stopped for a time with 
some boys who were sliding ona pond. I knew 
that it was wrong to tarry a minute, but was de- 
termined, right or wrong, to have one slide; so 
taking a good run, away I went across the pond, 
and found it so pleasant, that I thought, at any 
rate, I would have one more. Well one more 
brought on another and another, until at last 
down I came in the middle of the slide. Theice 
was strong enough to bear me while I was slid- 
ing, but it broke under me when I fell upon it, 
and I had the most complete ducking I ever had 
in my life. It was a mercy that I was not 
drowned ; however, it was quite bad enough as 
it was, and I assure you, Fanny, that I had much 
rather at that time have had a thorn in my finger, 
than to endure what I had to go through. 

“So sure as achild who puts her hand into 
the fire will be burned, so sure will all who do 
wrong be punished. It is of little consequence, 
when we go out of the way in which we should 
walk, whether we are tempted by ared berry or 
a yellow guinea, by a slide on a pond or some 
gaudy show; in either case it is wrong, and in 
either case shall we have cause te repent it. How 
many a poor creature has wandered astray by 
little and little, until she has been obliged to re- 
turn, disappointed and cast down, with a thorn 
in her heart, worse than twenty thorns in her 
finger. But if, Fanny,” added the old gentle- 
man, taking her kindly by the hand, ‘if we get 
thorns in our fingers when we make little mis- 
takes, what may we not expect when we make 
great ones! Ifin a shower of rain we run un- 
der a bush that pricks us with its thorns, but af- 
fords us no shelter; or if we endeavor to get to 
our houses by scrambling over briers and thorns, 
instead of going the right way, we shall soon find 
out our mistake, and may, perhaps, amend it ; 
but what, if in the storms and tempests of life, in 
the sins and sorrows of the world, we should 
seek shelter in any other refuge than our Re- 
deemer, or attempt to get to heaven by any oth- 
er way than through faith in Him, who is “ the 
‘ way, the truth, and the life ;” what may we not 
expect from so terrible a mistake! Better have 
a thousand thorns in your finger than endure the 
dreadful effects of such an error. 

«But, my dear Fanny, I am forgetting myself, 





for I shall have a little tribe of my grandchildren 
here directly, to wish me joy on my birth-day ; 
so you must take up your basket, and trot away 
as fast as you can; and mind, my little maid,” 
said he, chucking her under the chin, “that you 
give my thanks to your mother for her nice ap- 
ples, and remember that I shall put on your com- 
fortable stockings the very next Sunday.” 
Many people might expect that my grandfa- 
ther would give Fanny Fielding something in 
return for her present; but, no, that would not 
be acting like the old gentleman; for he never 
was known to give any thing at the time, in re- 
turn for any little favor, lest he should make the 
person selfish ; but he took care, on a proper op- 
portunity, to show how much he valued both 
gratitude and kindness. When Fanny was gone 
he put on his glasses, and wrote down as follows 
iti his common-place book: ‘ Dec.28. Fanny 
Fielding brought me a basket of apples from her 
mother, and a pair of lamb’s-wool stockings of 


may I bear in mind her kindness, and may she 
never forget THE THORN IN HER FINGER.” 








BENEVOLENCE. 


THE T EE FRIENDS. 

Two sisters, van Amy and Anna, were once 
sitting together upon a grassy bank, when a 
large dog came between them, and thrusting his 
nose familiarly into their hands snugged down, 
as if desirous of making one of the party. The 
two girls caressed hiya fondly, and called him 
‘good Dash,” and ‘pretty Dash ’—and many 
other titles of affection they bestowed upon him. 
At length the younger of the girls said, ‘“* Amy, 
I have heard that Dash once saved my life; will 
you tell me how it happened?” ‘ With pleas- 
ure,” said Amy, and accordingly she proceeded 
as follows: 

About five years ago, Anna, when you were 
not more than two years old, we were living in 
Vermont, near one of the streams that empties 
into Connecticut river. ‘The snow was very 
deep that winter, and when it came to go away 
in the spring, it made a great freshet. The melt- 
ed snow came down the hills and mountains, and 
filled the rivers, which overflowed their banks, 
and overspread the valleys, and swept every 
thing before them. 

The little river near our house suddenly rose 
above its borders, and came thundering along, 
tearing away trees, and bridges, and mills, and 
houses. At last it seemed to threaten our dwell- 
ing, and father and mother began to prepare to 
leave it, and fly to the neighboring hills for se- 
curity. Inthe preparation for flight, you were 
put into a large basket with some clothes stuffed 
round you, and set down upon a little bridge of 
planks, near the hove, while our parents and 
myself were gathering together a few things to 
take with us. As father put you on the bridge, 
he noticed that Dash seemed to look on with in- 
terest and anxiety, for the waters made a terri- 
ble roaring all around us; and observed also, on 
looking back, that Dash had taken his seat on 
the bridge by your side. 

You had not been left more than ten minutes, 
when we heard a frightful noise, and going to 
the door, we saw, with terror and amazement, 
that the water had suddenly risen and surround- 
ed the house. Nothing could save us but instant 
flight. Father took me in his arms, and with 
mother clinging to him, he started for the bridge 
where you had been placed; but he soon per- 
ceived that the bridge had been carried away by 
the rush of the waters, and neither you nor Dash 
were to be seen. It was no time for delay or 
search, for the waves were rising rapidly, and it 
was with the utmost difficulty that father was 
able to take mother and me to the hill. There 
at length we arrived, and leaving us to take care 
of ourselves, father went in search of you. He 
was absent nearly four hours—and I never shall 
forget the anxiety with which we waited his 
return. We were without shelter; the earth 
was damp, and the air chilly, but we were so ab- 
sorbed in fear for you, that we thought not of 
our own sufferings. At last we saw father com- 
ing, at a considerable distance. He had you in 
his arms, and Dash was leaping and frolicking 
at hisside. I wasnever so happy; I shall never, 
never, be so happy again, as I was when I saw 
father coming, and saw that you were safe ! 

At length your father reached us; though it 
was a matter of some difficulty, on account of 
the water which had choked up the valley. I 
need not tell how heartily mother and myself 
kissed you, when we got hold of you. Weshed 
a great many tears, but you only laughed, and 
seemed to think it all a pleasant frolic. When 
we could compose our feelings, father told us 
the story of your escape. It seems that the wa- 
ters rose suddenly while we were in the house, 











her own knitting. May God bless the little girl; 





and lifting up the planks of the bridge, carried 
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you and Dash and the basket upon them, down 
the stream. The current was very swift, and 
you must have sailed along at a terrible rate; 
but faithful Dash kept his place at your side. 
You had gone about two miles, when the dog 
and basket were seen by some people on tlie 
shore. Dash saw them at the same moment, 
and he set up a very piteous howl, but they did 
not understand him. When he saw that there 
was no relief to be had from them, he leaped 
into the water, and seizing one end of one of the 
planks in his mouth, began to swim with all his 
might, and push the planks toward the land. 
He was so powerful and so skillful, that he very 
soon gave them a direction towards a little is- 
land, which was not distant, and in a few mo- 
ments they struck against the shore, and were 
held fast by running against some small trees. 
The dog again set up a howl, and the people 
before mentioned, now thinking something was 
the matter, entered a boat and went to the is- 
land, where they found you asleep in the basket, 
as dry as a biscuit!” is 

When Amy had reached this. point of the sto- 
ry, Anna put her arms around the dog’s neck, 
and with her eyes swimming in tears, kissed him 
overand overagain. She said nothing, however, 
for her heart was too full. Her sister then went 
on to tell the rest of the story—but as the reader 
will easily guess it all, I need not repeat it here. 
If any of my young readers are curious to know 
all about it, I shall be at their service, whenever 
they will give me a call.—Merry’s Museum. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
POOR, BUT HAPPY .<-Cuar. 1. 


One cold evening in the month of January, 
around a blazing fire were seated the several 
members of a family bearing the name of Gor- 
don. They were poor, but happy—hanpy, be- 
cause they did as far as they were able, their 
duty to God, as well to their daily associates. 
Mr. Gordon was a shoemaker by trade, but his 
earnings were nearly consumed in his family, 
which consisted of himself, his wife and four 
children, the youngest of whom was alittle Jame 
boy. While skating upon the ice he accidentally 
fell, and broke his leg. Set again by an unskill- 
ful hand, he was entirely disabled from using it. 
It was a sad dispensation for one so young to 
bear, but he was resigned, knowing that it was 
caused by his disobedience. The three daugh- 
ters assisted in supporting the family by braiding 
hats, which employment they found both pleasant 
and lucrative. Mrs. Gordon was a woman of an 
exceedingly delicate constitution, and therefore 
for most of the time, was not able to be at the 
head of her family, but a substitute was fully 
realized in her eldest child, Catherine. She was 
young—only fifteen, but she deemed it her high- 
est privilege to rise early in the morning, and 
have the breakfast all in readiness for the fami- 
ly, whenthey had assembled. After which meal, 
Mr. Gordon would take from his book-case a 
Bible, which had descended through successive 
generations to him, and would read a portion of 
its contents aloud. And after a divine blessing 
was implored to rest upon them, the customary 
occupations of the day were faithfully attended 
to. Mr. Gordon repaired to his shop, his wife 
took her work basket, Louisa and Mary sat 
down to their braiding, while Catherine attend- 
ed to her usual duties about the house. You, 
my readers, know how every day was commenc- 
ed, as one day was a sample of the following one, 
as also of the preceding, with the exception of 
Sundays, when attired in whole and clean ap- 
parel, the family walked to the neat white 
church, whose spire pointed to the abode of 
Him, who has promised to those that love him 
‘*a house not made with hands, but which is 
eternal in the heavens.” A winding path shaded 
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by trees led from it to the road, and on one side 
of it was the place designed for those 
“ Who through the strife of life’s turmoils, 
Sought rest, and only found it there.” 

Henry Gordon loved much the Sabbath and 
its peculiar duties, therefore he was carried in a 
chaise to listen to the ambassador of Christ. 
He always appeared much interested in the ex- 
ercises, and oftentimes would repeat much of 
the sermon, so great was his memory. A lady 
called upon his mother one day, and in the course 
of conversation alluded to a memoir she had 
lately been reading, that of Miss Lucretia Da- 
vidson, who was distinguished for her poetical 
talent, as wellas for her loveliness of disposition. 
He became very desirous of possessing it, and 
therefore devised a mode of obtaining it. He 
could compose rapidly, and in a chaste, and 
beautiful style ; he therefore determined to write 
articles for a paper published in that vicinity. 
One of his sisters wrote from dictation, and after 
neatly copying his article, she sent it to the pub- 
lisher of the weekly paper. A few weeks saw 
Henry the owner of the much wished for book. 
While his sisters were busily engaged in sewing 
or some other useful work, he read aloud to them 
from it. And both he and they were much im- 
proved by its perusal. C. E. A. 
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"MEMOIRS OF A BUTTERFLY. 
BY MISS JEWSBURY. 
« Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours.” 

The approach of autumn, and the conviction 
that I shall not survive the first sharp frost, would 
fill me with dismay did I not belong to the edu- 
cated class of butterflies. I can submit to the 
laws of nature, and die; I cannot submit to die 
and leave no record of my existence; but I am 
not called to this trial; my friend the gad fly, 
promises to take charge of these memoirs when 
completed, and to trumpet their praises through- 
out the insect world. That world is hastening 
to its end; but doubtless, the next generation, and 
especially that of butterflies, will hold my name 
in estimation; I shall certainly be regarded as 
their standard author. Unquestionably I should 
like to live to hear my own praises; but one 
cannot have everything, so I must be satisfied 
with deserving them, and commence my history. 

Of my infancy [ remember nothing, except, 
indeed, that it was said, I was a remarkably fine 
caterpillar ; but my own recollections begin at 
the moment when I burst from my cone, and 
found myself a butterfly! [belong to that splen- 
did tribe called the Atalanta, and, when in my 
prime, I was one of its chief ornaments, my 
wings being glossy black, edged with the richest 
carmine. How well dol remember the morning 
of my first flight! From being shut up in a 
dusky prison, I suddenly found myself at large, 
fluttering among flowers that I continually mis- 
took for brother butterflies—the glorious sun 
shining in the heavens without a cloud—and 
thousands of insects sporting, in his golden beams! 
How many friendships did I form on that happy 
day! How sweet were my slumbers, when at 
night I folded my wings in a rose that was shel- 
tered from the dew by a laurel branch that hung 
over it! From that day it was evident that na- 





ture designed me for the poet of my tribe; 
doubtless, circumstances were highly favorable, 
but I think that I must, even in my caterpillar 
state, have possessed the organs of fancy and 
imagination. 

I will now describe my way of life. In afew 
days, my rose-tree became the resort of a selec- 
tion from the most approved species of butterfly. 
The swallow-tailed, the peacock, the buck-thorn, 
and the atalanta kind, took the lead, on account 
of the splendor of their attire; the inferior or- 
ders were only bowed to at a distance, and, of 
course, every insect that was not a butterfly, was 
regarded with the utmost horror. The gadfly, 
the wasp, and the bee, were exceptions; the 
first was necessary as a newsmonger, and, as all 
three carried stings, it was not safe to despise 
them. Every day the coterie on the rose-tree 
formed a party of pleasure to visit a different 
spot of the garden, which, as belonging to a no- 
bleman, and being extremely retired, was a most 
fitting residence for butterflies of fashion. Some- 
times we danced quadrilles in the air, then rest- 
ed on a woodbine, and returned home in the cool 
of the evening. Sometimes we formed a party 
for conversation beneath the shade of a myrtle 
tree; at which times I was expected to furnish 
a song or a tale, invariably in honor of some one 
belonging to our own body. Occasionally, for 
the sake of the honey he contributed, we invited 
an old bee to join our pic-nics ; but, so much did 
we fear that he might presume upon the honor, 
and join us when it might be unpleasant to re- 
cognize him, that I do not think we invited him 
more than twice. This delightful kind of life 
lasted for about a month; towards the close of 
that period something like weariness stole. over 
us; pleasure was the scle object of our search, 
and, having exhausted all we knew, the inquiry 
was, what should be done next? Labor was out 
of the question ; our high birth, and refined hab- 
its, equally forhade us to enjoy vulgar excite- 
ments; we had, therefore, no resource but to 
quarrel amongst ourselves. We did so. Jeal- 
ousies, rivalries, and bickerings, now disturbed 
the tranquil rose-tree. A swallow-tailed beau 
challenged a peacock dandy; they met; one 
got his beautiul coat (yellow, laced with black,) 
covered with dust, and the other received a 
wound in one foot, which occasioned him to limp 
ever afterwards. The ladies of the respective 
combatants, of course, took part in the quarrel, 
and scandalized each other without mercy. 
For myself, I made satirical verses on all par- 
ties; but I was so really vexed at the disturbed 
state of our politics, that I contrived to make 
myself the head of a party, whom I drew off and 
established on the myrtle tree before alluded to. 
Unalloyed felicity is not, however, destined to be 
the fate of butterflies. Soon after our removal, 
two of the party met with an untimely death; 
one was crushed by a little ruffian of a school- 
boy, and the other, a particular friend of my 
own, took cold from incautiously venturing into 
a damp lily. I honored each with an elegy, and 
the occupation somewhat soothed my grief. 

For the last fortnight my troubles have been 
of a personal nature. I feel the approaches of 
old age; 1 do not enjoy company as I once did, 
neither can I fly so briskly ; grave thoughts will 
obtrude upon my mind ; and, on my reviewing 
my past life, I almost suspect that the despised 
ant and bee have been more honorable insects 
than myself, because’ more useful. To be sure, 
I have enjoyed much pleasure; but then it is 
over, and the recollection of it is but cold com- 
fort; and, if I have been greatly admired, I am 
not sure that I was ever loved. I cannot help 
wishing I had a few good actions to remember— 
a few benevolent sentiments; but I cannot call 
any to my mind. I certainly once felt ashamed 
of my party for scoffing at a poor black beetle— 
(it could not help its ugliness)—but then I did 
not use my influence to protectit. I did certain- 
ly once wish to relieve the anguish of a dying 
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moth, by lifting it from the gravel walk to a rose 
leaf; but then I abstained, for fear of soiling my 
wings. Well, if I might again emerge from my 
chrysalis, I would live a very different life; but, 
as I cannot, I must hope that the posterity of 
butterflies, to whom I dedicate these memoirs, 
will profit by my experience and my regrets ! 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
MOUNT ARARAT. 


After the flood, it is said in Genesis 8: 4, that 
Noah’s Ark rested upon the mountains of Ara- 
rat. These mountains are situated in Armenia, 
in Asia, a little south of the river Aras or Arazes, 
and between the Lakes Van to the South-west, 
and Sivan, to the North-east, as our readers will 
see by looking on the map of Asia. Ararat is 
the highest of a great chain of mountains. It is 
beautiful in shape and awful in height. All the 
mountains around are nothing, compared with 
it. The upper part of it is always covered with 
snow, and on the top of it is a crown of ice, 
which glitters in the sun with dazzling bright- 
ness. Near this is another shaped very much 
like it, but not so high, which is called Little 
Ararat. The lower part of the mountain is 
covered with short, slippery grass; and here the 
shepherds feed their flocks. Above this is the 
region of tigers and crows; and about half way 
up, begins the region of snow; which it is sup- 
posed has remained there ever since the flood, 
for it never goes off, even in the warmest summer. 

The native Armenians say that Noah’s Ark 
still rests on the top of the mountain, and that 
nobody can ever go up to the top. But, an 
English traveller named Parrot, went up to the 
top of the highest point, in 1829. Near the foot 
of the mountain is the convent of St. James. 
Perhaps some of our readers may not under- 
stand what is meant by a convent. The Papists, 
and the Eastern churches generally, have houses 
for monks, who retire from the world, and live by 
themselves, as they suppose to make them more 
holy. But it does not have this effect. The 
monks are often the worst of characters. These 
convents are often situated on mountains, in 
deserts, and desolate places, that they may be 
more retired. 

Taking with him several other persons, Mr. 
Parrot left the convent of St. James about eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon. They crossed the 
grassy part of the mountain and came almost to 
the region of snows, the first day, during which 
they suffered much from the heat. 'They took 
lodgings in a cleft of the rock, where they pass- 
ed the night, though it was very cold. The next 
morning, they started at day break, and went on 
their way. From this place, the mountain was 
very steep, and covered with ice and snow. 
They had to make places for their feet in the 
ice. In this way, they climbed up so far that 
they saw it possible to reach the top. But, it 
was three o’clock in the afternoon, and they 
concluded to return. They were fourteen thou- 
sand five hundred feet high, and yet the top of 
Ararat was far above them. But they found it 
was not so easy to get down as it was to climb 
up. Ifthey fell, there was nothing to stop them 
but the sharp pointed rocks, which stuck out 
through the ice. There were only two of them 
here, for the others had given out before they got 
upso high. Mr. Parrot’s companion slipped and 
came tumbling down from above him. He tried 
to catch him ; but his own feet slipped, and they 
both rolled down together. The young man 
was stopped by some stones, but Mr. Parrot 
rolled on a great distance, till he was stopped by 
some pieces of lava. They were not much hurt, 
however, so they got up; and after thanking 
God for their escape, they went on their way. 
They passed the night in the grassy region, and 
the third day returned to the convent. 





Mr. Parrot was now attacked with fever, part- 
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ly in consequence of his fall; but some time 
after, he tried again, but did not reach the top. 
Again, he started the third time, in company 
with a number of other persons early in the 
morning. They rode on horses as far as they 
could, taking along several oxen to carry their 
clothing, food, and some wood to make a fire. 
At half past five, they came almost to the ever- 
lasting snows, about thirteen thousand feet high. 
Here, among some great rocks, they built afire, 
and took up their lodgings for the night. Mr. 
Parrot ate some onion broth for his supper, and 
laid down under an overhanging rock of lava, 
and went to sleep. At day break they rose, and 
began their journey at half past six. Several of 
them gave out, and went back to the place where 
they spent the night. The rest went on, and 
after a fatiguing journey, over steep mountains 
of show and ice, they reached the top of Mount 
Ararat, at a quarter past three. Thisis upwards 
of sixteen thousand feet high. ‘This is nearly 
level, and about two hundred feet across, cover- 
ed with smooth glare ice, which never melts. 
They sat down and enjoyed the prospect for 
three quarters of an hour; and it was a grand 
sight, as they looked down upon great mountains, 
lakes, rivers, and cities, at an immense distance 
below them. They now began their descent, 
which was very fatiguing, and it was night be- 
fore they reached the place from which they 
started in the morning. There they spent the 
night ; and the next day at noon, they reached 
the convent. 

On the level spot upon the top of this moun- 
tain, the natives of Armenia suppose the ark rest- 
ed after the flood; but this is not certain, for the 
Bible says it rested on the mountains of Ararat; 
and it might have been some of the lower ranges. 
Yet, we may suppose, if the ark rested here, it 
would have been easier for Noah and his family 
’ to get down than for these men; for, the waters 
must have melted the ice, and left the mountain 
bare, with the earth torn up in such a way that 
they could find places for their feet on the sides 
of the mountain. This plain on the top of the 
highest mountain, was large enough that the ark 
might have rested on it. N. 
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DUTY BEFORE: PLEASURE.--No., 1. 


“Marianne! Marianne! come in; mother wants you,” 
caljed Frank Graham to his sister. It was soon after 
breakfast, and Marianne was weeding her flower-gar- 
den. She came forward on hearing her brother call, 
looking very red with stooping so long, and pushing the 
locks of hair behind her ears which had fallen over her 
face. 

“ What does she want of me, do you know, Frank ?” 

“No; she only told me to call you.” 

“ Well, I must run and see, but I hope it is for some- 
thing that won’t take long, for I w«nt to weed all that 
bed to-day.” 

Marianne ran in accordingly, but the question she 
had intended to ask was exchanged for another, when 
she saw her mother putting on her bonnet and shawl. 

“Oh mother! are you going towalk? May I go with 
you ”” 

“No, my dear. Iam not going to walk,” replied her 
mother, “ your aunt is sick, and has sent for me to spend 
the day with her.” 

“ All day! Oh how sorryI am! What shall I do 
here all alone ?” 

“ You will only be alone this morning, it is Wednes- 
day, and Frank will be at home tais afternoon.” 

“Oh, so he will, Well, I guess I éan get along this 
morning. But it will be a holiday, mamma, won’t it ? 
Because I want to play with Frank this afternoon, you 
know, and this morning to weed my garden!” 

“T cannot let you spend a whole day in amusement, 
my dear child; I have prepared some work for you here, 








and when you have finished that, you are at liberty to 
spend the rest of the day as you please.” 

Marianne looked disappointed, but took the work from 
her mother’s hand in silence. - 

“ When you are older,” said her mother, “ you will be 
glad that I have tried to lead you to form industrious 
habits. It is not the best way to promote happiness to 
spend all one’s time in doing things we like.” 

“Well, at any rate, be sure and finish it this morn- 
ing, Marianne,” called out Frank, putting his head in at 
the door as he was going off to school, “for I shall want 
you this afternoon.” 

When Marianne was left alone, she began to debate 
the question whether she should do her work first, or 


finish weeding the bed in her garden, and work af- 
terwards. 


“Mamma would say, finish the work first I know,” 
thought she, “but then I have begun to weed, and my 
hands are dirty, and I may as well finish. It will not 
take me more than an hour to do that work, I know.” 

Marianne’s conscience however was not satisfied with 
this conclusion, and she continued to debate the matter 
in her mind as she walked slowly towards the garden. 
“ You will not be willing to leave off weeding, after you 
have begun again ;” said conscience, and “ besides you 
know your mother intended you should work first, for 
she said, afterwards you may do what you please.” 

* But then,” reasoned inclination, “ if the work is done, 
it makes no difference when it is done ”—and by this 
time she had come to the garden gate, and the sight of 
her flower-bed, half weeded, decided her. 

But Marianne was far from feeling happy while she 
was thus silencing her conscience. There was a feel- 
ing of uneasiness and trouble, which diminished how- 
ever, as she became more interested in her employment, 
and delighted at the result of her labors. When the 
flower bed was two thirds weeded, she felt sure that it 
was time to stop. But she kept on a few minutes more, 
and then a few minutes more, just to see how it would 
look, and finally it was so nearly done, that she thought 
she might as well finish it. She was very tired, and her 
sides ached, but still she kept on. 

At last it was done, and Marianne hardly stop- 
ping to give one glance at the improvement effected, 
ran into the house to wash her hands and do her work, 
As she passed through the dining room, the clock struck 
the half hour. She looked up hastily; it was half past 
eleven. Marianne could hardly credit her senses, 
Two hours and a half that she had been in the garden! 
And in half an hour Frank would be at home! 

She washed her hands hastily and ran to her work. 
But her extreme haste seemed only to make her progress 
the slower. Besides, her hands were so hot and tired 
and trembled so, that she could hardly place her needle ; 
and the more anxious and worried she became, the less 
easy it Was to do her work properly. When Frank re- 
turned, he found that she had hardly begun her work. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Molly? haven’t you fin- 
ished that old thing yet >” 

Marianne let her work fall, and burst into tears. 

“Come, don’t cry, dear,” pursued Frank, “just let it 
go for the present, and come out into the garden and 
hear what a famous plan I have got?” 

“ But I can’t go, Frank, till I have done my work,” 
sobbed Marianne. 

“Oh yes, you can, just long enough to hear my plan; 
it won’t take five minutes !” 

Marianne went with him; but his “famous plan” 


must be reservéd for another paper. 
~~ ——— 
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. BIRD’S NEST, 

A little girl, who had read in the Youth’s Companion 
the story of the r@bin, who stole a piece of lace to help 
make his nest, thought, that she would try her skill in 
making one. So she took some hay, and shaped it as 
much like a nest as she could, and puta piece of silk 
inside, to make it soft for the birds to lie on; and then, 
having put it ina little basket, she brought it to her 











mother, and asked her to hang it ona branch of a tree, 











that the birds might come and live in it. “I am afraid 
it will not do any good, Mary,” said her mother, “the 
birds all have nests of their own, and much better ones 
than yours.” “ But, mother,” she replied, “don’t you 
suppose there are any beggar birds about, who would be 
glad of such a nest as this.” 











VARIETY. 














Anecdotes. 


“When I was a lad,” says one, “an old gentleman 
took some trouble to teach me some little knowledge of 
the world. With this view, I remember, he once asked 
me when a man was rich enough. I replied, when he 
has a thousand dollars. He said, no. Two thousand ? 
No. Ten thousand? No. Twenty thousand? No, 
A hundred thousand ? which I thought would settle the 
business, but he still continuing to say No, I gave it up, 
and confessed I could not tell, but begged he would in- 
form me. He gravely said, when he has a little more 
than he has, and that is never! If he acquires one 
thousand, he wishes to have two thousand; then five, 
then ten, then twenty, then fifty; from that his riches 
would amount to a hundred thousand, and so on till he 
has grasped the whole world; after which he would 
look about him like Alexander, for other worlds to 
possess. 

A young person once mentioned to Dr. Franklin his 
surprise that the possession of great riches should ever 
be attended with undue solicitude, and instanced a mer- 
chant, who, although in possession of unbounded wealth, 
was as busy and much more anxious than the most as- 
siduous clerk in his counting house. The Doctor in re- 
ply took an apple from a fruit-basket, and presented it to 
a child in the room, who could scarcely grasp it in his 
hand. He then gave it a second, which filled the other ; 
and choosing a third, remarkable for its size and beauty, 
he presented that also. . The child after many ineffectual 
attempts to hold the three apples, dropped the last on the 
carpet, aad burst into tears. “See there,” said he, “is 
a little man,-with more riches than he can enjoy.” 

—@—_—. 


The Good that a Little Boy Can Do. 

A little boy was taken sick, and when on his death- 
bed, his father, who was an intemperate man came to his 
bedside and asked him how he did? He said not well; 
he had not slept well; he had been thinking about him 


all night. What, said the father, have you thought - 


about me? “I have been thinking, father,” said the lit- 
tle boy, “ whether you thought you had a soul.” Kt was 
an arrow to the heart of the father. He resolved he 
would never drink any more. He perfectly reformed, 
and is now a president of a temperance society, a pious 
man, and member of a Christian church. Temperance 
boys will feel anxious for drinking parents, and labor to 
snatch them from destruction. 
—_>——_—__ 
Not good for Fish or Fowl. 

Some time ago a worthy Scottish knight, having be- 
come a convert to teetotalism, ordered all the wines and 
spirits to be taken from his cellar and thrown into his 
ponds. This order was promptly obeyed by his servants. 
Neither the swans, the ducks, nor the geese, (the sober 
creatures,) nor the fishes, to his honor’s great astonish- 
ment, seemed to relish the strong drink more than he 
did, and ina short time the fowls deserted the ponds, 
and were seen rolling about, feet up; and the fishes, 
poor animals, not being able to leave the ponds, appear- 
ed on the surface, not drunk, but dead.—T'emp. paper. 














POETRY. 


A VISIT TO MY PARENT’S GRAVE. 


[The following stanzas were lately written by a young 
girl of about twelve years of age, a pupil in one of the 
Sabbath Schools in New York.] 


The lonely grave is dear to me, 
Though over it no willows weep, 
For underneath this flowery sod 
My parents’ mouldering ashes sleep. 
No splendid monumental stone, 
No bright exotics here are found, 
And nothing costlier marks the spot, 
Than simple wild flowers climbing round. 
No epitaph with sounding words, 
The virtues of the dead to tell, 
Is needed—in a daughter’s heart, 
Those virtues are remembered well. 
Strangers now live where once we dwelt, 
And soon forgot will be our name ; 
Changes all other things have felt, 











But this dear grave is still the same. 


— 
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